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ostentatiously removed before beginning a facetious ad-
dress to the audience on his life and character. What the
law had failed to do was now accomplished by the Court
of Criticism. "Samuel Fut, of the Parish of St. Giles's,
Labourer/' who got his bread by his "hatchot-faceM in-
stead of his hands, was indicted for hacking and hewing
gentlemen "in a certain part called the character/'
Thongh the cnlprit at first took his arraignment lightly,
even mimicking the judge, his conviction was swift. Then
the Court, venting wrath, scorn, and contempt, pronounced
an ignominious sentence upon the defacer of God's images;
and that the buffoon might not escape punishment, pro-
ceeded to inflict it himself before the prisoner was removed
from the bar with a countenance as disfigured as was
Parson Adams's in that contest with the hostess of a village

inn.*

The Court of Criticism is memorable for Fielding's ex-
tension of the olive branch to Richardson, his enemy and
traducer. The first part of "Clarissa Ilaxiowe" then
appearing, the Court set its approval upon two letters of
imaginary correspondents who had vigorously defended
the novel against the sneers of hostile critics.f Thanks
were also given to Mr. Thomson for his "Castle of Indo-
lence," excellent throughout and containing "an extremely
delicate" and "just" compliment to Lyttelton. Praise
was likewise bestowed upon his friend Edward Moore's
"Trial of Selim the Persian," a creditable allegorical
poem, inspired by a gentleman of "unblemished and un-
stain'd character"; and upon the same author's comedy
entitled "The Foundling," from which Fielding later took
the sub-title of "Tom Jones." The play was interrupted
the first night because the audience saw in Faddle the

*"The Jacobite's Journal/' April 30, 1748,

t "The Jacobite's Journal," Jan. 2, 1748. See also the number for March
5, 1748,

90 have had in his mouth a quid of tobacco which he
